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CLEOPATRA ANDCiESAR. 

{See Frontispiece.) 




J. L. Gerome, Pinxt. ^— 

UR engraving- of ' Cleopatra and Csesar ' is after 
Gerome's famous picture. Tlie scene or inter- 
view is supposed to tiave taken place about tifty 
years B.C., in one of the old palaces of the 
Ptolemies, in Alexandria, in Egypt, where Caesar 
was then holding court as a conqueror, or per- 
haps as an arbitrator, as Cleopatra was at that 
time waging war against her brother Ptolemy Dionysius, a boy of 
fifteen, who was her nominal husband. Cassar had just before 
received the shocking gift of Pompey's head, when a courier 
arrives with a tribute from the Egyptian queen. The messenger 
is a swarthy Sicilian, ApoUodorus by name, Cleopatra's master of 
the household, who bears in his arms a roll of Oriental tapestry. 
This he unrolls as he enters the presence of Caesar, and kneeling, 
and with a sweep of his muscular arm, the tapestry is thrown 
aside, and the lovely enchantress is brought face to face with the 
at once conquered Cassar. 

The queen stands in an attitude of easy grace, with her left hand 
lightly resting upon the shoulder of her menial, while Casar, his 
eyes bent on the beautiful vision, raises his hand in astonishment. 
In the background are four sjcretaries, and above their heads may 
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be seen the richly-frescoed walls and columns of the palace, painted 
with divinities and fabled mysteries. The ornaments worn upon 
the queen's person are as singular as her introduction into the 
presence of Cffisar. Around her shoulders is a jewelled collar, and 
under her armpits a golden circlet supported by braces ; while at 
the waist there is a broad band, jewelled like the collar, to which 
is attached the gauzy texture which covers, but scarcely conceals, 
the lower part of her person. The subject is well composed and 
is attractive, in spite of the wanton display of the Egyptian queen. 
Gerome, however, has invested his heroine with an unconscious 
expression of refinement, which veils in a measure the intense 
realism of her nakedness, and renders it subservient to Art. In 
the original picture, which is now owned by Mr. D. O. Mills, of 
San Francisco, the foreground figures of Cleopatra and her menial 
are about one-half life-size. Gerome, like Picou, whose later pic- 
ture of 'Antony and Cleopatra' represents the Egyptian queen 
sailing in her barge on the Cydnus naked, takes an unauthorized 
view of history in his illustration of the scene. Plutarch says that 
Cleopatra went in the " dress and character of Venus ; " but there 
is nothing in history to show that she was in the habit of display- 
ing her charms with the freedom here depicted. 
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HERE are but few French artists of modern times 
whose works are more known, studied, and ap- 
preciated in America than are those of L60N 
GfiRdME. Some of the finest of his later produc- 
tions, and notably his ' Shadow of the Cross,' 
his ' Gladiators ' (the ' Morituri te salutunt '), the 
' Moliere and Corneille,' and ' Son Eminence 
Grise,' have found their way to the galleries of American collec- 
tors. The wonderful force and accuracy of his drawing, his mas- 
tery of light and shade, and the epigrammatic vigour of his con- 
ceptions, render his works attractive, not merely to the trained 
connoisseur, who. recognises at once, on glancing at the canvas, 
the touch of genius and of thorough mastejy of art, but also to the 
casual spectator, who asks of the picture before him for beauty to 
please the eye, and for a story to captivate the fancy. 

The early career of our painter differed in many respects from 
that which usually fills up the first years of a young artist's life. 
He met with checks and crosses, it is true, in his pursuit of fame ; 
but the pangs and struggles of extreme poverty were spared to 
him. His father was a goldsmith at Vesoul, and the early Art- 
training of the young Ldon was probably begun in the paternal 
workshop. He was sent to school, was a diligent student, and, as 
a recompense for his good conduct and for the many prizes that 
he carried off, his father purchased and presented to him a paint- 
box. Thus supplied, the boy undertook to copy a painting by 
Decamps, which, by some chance or another, happened just then 
to be on exhibition at Vesoul. This copy was seen by a friend of 
the then reigning sovereign of French Art, Paul Delaroche, who 
found it so remarkable that he counselled the young Gerome to 
go to Paris to study, and furnished him with a letter of introduc- 
tion to Delaroche. Thus supplied, and with a sum of 1,200 francs 
in his pocket to defray his expenses for a year, Gerome set out for 
Paris. Nor was the sum thus allotted to him then so insignificant 
as it appears at the present day. At that epoch Paris, especially 
for a young student, was a very paradise of cheapness, and many 
a son of wealthy parents under similar circumstances enjoyed no 
larger revenue. 

Paul Delaroche was then at the very summit of his renown, and 
his studio was the most sought after by Art-students of any in the 
capital. Like Meissonier to-day, he was a strict and pitiless mas- 
ter, permitting no deviation from his rules, no revolt against his 



teachings. He found in Gerome a willing disciple, and a gifted 
and indefatigable pupil. For three years Gerome pursued his 
studies under the guidance of the great master, when an unfortu- 
nate event occurred which led to the closing of the studio of Dela- 
roche and the dispersion of his scholars. This was the death 
of a newly-arrived student, who fell a victim to the rough practi- 
cal jokes which are invariably played off as a sort of initiation 
ceremony by every band of Art-students on a new comrade. This 
highly-reprehensible practice is in full force at the present day in 
the ficole des Beaux Arts, and merits repression by Government 
interference. Delaroche, disgusted with and indignant at the con- 
duct of his pupils, and shocked at the tragic result of their pranks, 
resolved to disband his students, to close his atelier, and to go 
to Rome. Gerome at that time was absent on a visit to his pa- 
rents at Vesoul ; on his return Delaroche informed him that he 
was going to Rome, and advised his favourite pupil to study 
under Drolling. This Gerome refused to do. ',' If you go to 
Rome, master, and will not let me go with you, I shall follow you," 
was his answer. Delaroche yielded, and master and pupil de- 
parted together. 

Gerome remained in Rome over a year, studying indefatigably, 
and showing in his appreciation of his own powers a modesty and 
timidity which less gifted students would do well to imitate. It is 
on record here that, having painted a view of the Campagna in a 
few hours of rapid and enthusiastic work, he replied to the eulogies 
of his comrades by taking up his palette-knife and effacing every 
line of the picture. " That which is so quickly done is sure to be 
ill done," was his comment on his own performance. This little 
anecdote throws light on the real strength of Gerome's talent, and 
on certain remarkable phases in its development. 

After his return to Paris, and desiring to study for the Prix de 
Rome in order to gratify his father, he entered for a short time 
the studio of Gleyre, but, dissatisfied with his new master, he 
soon returned to Paul Delaroche, under whose guidance he re- 
mained for another year, during which he aided his master in 
sketching the ' Passage of the Alps by Charlemagne,' now in the 
gallery of Versailles. He competed, but in vain, for the Prix de 
Rome. In no wise discouraged by this first failure, he set to 
work on a picture containing two nude, life-sized figures, a daring 
attempt for a boy of twenty-three. His picture finished, he 
showed it to Delaroche in a mood of bitter discouragement, de- 
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daring' that his ideas had outstripped his pencil, and that the 
fio-ures on the canvas appeared to him flat and colourless, and 
failed to carry out his ideal." " You will do better another time," 
answered Delaroche, encouragingly, " but meanwhile send this pic- 
ture to the Salon." Greatly surprised, the young artist consented. 
This painting was the celebrated ' Cock-Fight,' now in the Luxem- 
bourg, which is said to display certain masterly qualities that Ge- 
rome has never surpassed in any of his later works. 

The Salon of that year (1847) was a remarkable one. Not 
only did Delacroix exhibit there one of his finest works, but the 
'Romans of the Decadence,' by Couture, seemed to reveal to the 
world the fact that a new and startling genius had just made its 
apparition in the realm of Art. Hung near the ceiling, the work 
of the as yet unknown Gerome seemed destined to pass unno- 
ticed, while the crowd and the critics flocked to hail in Couture 
the rising luminary of the hour. But Theophile Gautier, not- 
withstanding his near-sighted eyes, managed to discover the 
' Cock-Fight ' in its elevated station, and the following day he 
announced his discovery to the world in the following terms in 
the columns of La Presse : " Let us mark with white this lucky 
year, for unto us a painter is born. He is called Gerome. I 
tell you his name to-day, and to-morrow it will be celebrated." 
And then, with the utmost charm and grace of his charming and 
graceful pen, he proceeded to describe the ' Cock-Fight.' 

Few persons who have ever visited the Luxembourg have failed 
to remark this picture, so simple in its details, yet so forcible in its 
execution. It represents a young girl looking on while her lover 
excites two cocks to quarrel with each other. The glowing atmo- 
sphere of Italy surrounds the group, the azure waters of the 
Mediterranean form its background, and in the distance rises a 
tomb. As a noted critic once remarked, it is a modern English 
sport transferred to the skies of antique Italy. Probably the 
painter sought for no other effect in his design than to present two 
careful studies of the nude human figure. 

The article by Gautier created a sensation, and Gerome awoke 
one morning, like Lord Byron, to find himself famous. At twenty- 
three years of age, and in presence of the immense success of 
Couture, whose ' Romans of the Decadence ' formed the Art-sen- 
sation of that year, his picture was hailed as one of the gems of 
the Exhibition. The jury bestowed upon him a third-class medal 
only, but the Art-critics and the public had awarded to him a far 
higher place. 

The first few years that succeeded this dazzling triumph brought 
no corresponding measure of success to Gerome. His ' Anacreon,' 
exhibited in 1848; his 'Drunken Bacchus and Cupid,' and his 
'Greek Interior,' exhibited in 1849, were regarded by some with 
coldness, by others with positive blame. The young and rising 
talent of the epoch recognised its chief, however, and came to 
cluster around the favourite pupil of Delaroche. Yet his ' Age 
of Augustus,' painted for the Great Exhibition of 1857, attracted 
far less attention than it deserved. On the other hand, a small 
painting of ' Russian Musicians,' the fruit of a journey made by 
Gerome to the land of the Czar in order to study types for cer- 
tain heads in his ' Age of .A.ugustus,' was greatly admired and 
warmly praised by the critics. In that picture the artist's singu- 
lar facility for seizing and reproducing peculiar types of foreign 
nationality, which was to be hereafter so fully revealed in his scenes 
of Eastern life, was first displayed. 

Certain decorative frescoes for the Bibliotheque des Arts et' Me- 
tiers were entrusted to Gerdme at this epoch, as well as two 
frescoes for the church of St.-Severin ; the subjects of these last were 
to be— 'The Plague at Marseilles,' and 'The Communion of St. 
Jerome.' But neither the ideal figures for the library, nor the reli- 
gious subjects for the church, were suited to the talent of the 
young pamter, and both sets of frescoes were pronounced failures. 
It was then that Gerome, irritated by his lack of success, decided 
to go to Egypt. That expedition formed a turning-point in his 
career. He returned to Paris, and shortly after exhibited his 
'Egyptian Recruits,' ' A Prayer at the House of an Arnaout Chief,' 
'Memnon,' and 'The Plain of Thebes.' The public crowded to 
view these wonderfully faithful and striking transcriptions of Orien- 
tal skies and scenery, and of Easlern life. Nor was this all. Side 
by side with these vivid reproductions of Oriental scenes, he ex- 
hibited the first of his works that obtained a worid-wide fame and 
popularity, his well-known 'Duel after a Masked Ball.' Few 



noted pictures of modern days have become so familiar to the 
popular mind. Like most of Gerome's later works, it lent itself 
readily to photographic reproduction, and so it became well and 
widely known, the dramatic and antithetical character of its inci- 
dent making it speedily popular. "When the original was exhibited. 
at the Alsace-Lorraine Loan Exhibition of some three years ago, it 
was hailed almost as an old friend by the throngs that pressed 
around it. Too much praise cannot be given to the central figure, 
that of the dead Pierrot, the victim in that morning encounter after 
the ball. His utter lifelessness is very striking ; the man is neither 
wounded, senseless, nor dying— he is unmistakeably dead. It is a 
corpse that hangs so heavily in the sustaining arms of his com- 
panion. Often copied, lithographed, and photographed, and repro- 
duced several times by the artist himself, this picture remains one 
of the best known of Gerome's works. 

His ' Phryne ' was the next of his pictures that created an actual 
sensation. But by that time the artist had won a position that 
enabled him to defy the carpings of unjust criticism and the pre- 
judices of a certain portion of the public, already shocked by his 
' Greek Interior.' In rapid succession came a series of remarkable 
works: ' Rembrandt in his Studio,' ' Moliere at Versailles,' 'The 
Almeh ' (one of the most frankly indelicate pictures that ever were 
exposed to public comment), 'Cleopatra before Cffisar' (a com- 
panion to the ' Phryne '), ' The Execution of Ney,' ' Golgotha,' &c., 
&c. ' The Execution of Ney ' is, it is said, one of the artist's 
favouites among his own productions. In composition it is of 
extreme yet dramatic simplicity. In the cold light of the eariy 
December morning, we behold the corpse of the marshal, extended, 
face downward, in front of a blank wall. His hat has rolled to a 
little distance. In the background the file of soldiers that have 
served for executioners are retiring, their chief only glancing back 
to see if the work has been thoroughly performed. That is all, 
but it is all-sufficient. His ' Death of Csesar ' might be held as a 
pendant to this picture. It is said that in Gerome's first design 
for this last work the body of Cjesar, lying prostrate before the' 
statue of Pompey, was the only figure in the deserted hall, and the 
track of bloody footsteps, intermingled and confused, leading 
towards the door, alone told of the flight of the murderers. The 
crowd of fleeing, gesticulating senators in the background was 
added as an after-thought, and certainly spoiled the grand sim- 
plicity of the painter's first conception. 

At the Salon of 1874 Gerome exhibited three striking pictures, 
his ' Rex Tibicen ' (Frederick the Great), ' Moliere and Corneille,' 
and ' Son Eminence Grise.' The title of this latter picture has 
since been changed to that of ' The Staircase of the Palais Cardi- 
nal,' owing to the stupidity of the general public, who failed to re- 
cognise in the grey-robed monk, descending the stair with stolid, 
ascetic face and eyes glued to his breviary, bowed to by courtiers 
below and scowled at by purple-clad ecclesiastics from above, the 
celebrated Pere Joseph, the friend and confidant of Cardinal Riche- 
lieu. These contributions won for the painter the crowning recom- 
pense of his brilliant career, the great gold Medal of Honour. He 
has, however, been reproached with plagiarism in the leading idea 
of his 'Eminence Grise,' and certain it is that Zamacoi's, in his 
' Court Favourite,' has rendered the same incident in a more 
piquant and satirical fashion. 

Among the modern artists of France, Gerome must unquestion- 
ably be placed in the foremost rank. An unrivalled draughtsman, 
he is no less noted for his skill in grouping, and for his remark- 
able talent in reproducing salient national characteristics, whether 
of personages or of scenery, as exemplified in his Oriental pictures. 
Moreover (and to this last too often disregarded quality he owes 
much of his wide-spread popularity), he is possessed of a singulariy 
forcible power of conceiving and placing upon canvas a striking and 
dramatic incident. Thus the general public are as much attracted 
by the story told by his pictures as the Art-critic by the marvellous 
perfection of their execution. It is said that Gerome beholds in his 
mind's eye the whole of his contemplated picture in a finished state 
before he ever puts pencil to canvas to begin it. The strength 
and precision of his execution give warrant to this story. His de- 
fects are a certain dryness and hardness of finish, and a metallic 
tone in colouring which sometimes is disagreeably prominent in his 
flesh-tints, as in the nude forms of his ' Bathers," exhibited in last 
year's Salon. As a teacher he is well-nigh incomparable, the accu- 
racy of his own drawing rendering him the keenest-eyed and most 
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pitiless of masters in detecting the faults of others. The latest of 
his completed works are ' A Santon at the Door of a Mosque,' and 
' Bathers in a Harem;' these two totally unworthy of his reputation ; 
and the 'Sword-Dance,' a repetition, with alterations, of a picture 
painted for an English nobleman two years ago. He is now at 
work on a large painting representing Christian Martyrs in a 
Roman Circus.' 

The personal appearance of Gerome is very peculiar. His head, 
with its deep-set, large eyes, wild masses of grey hair, and pointed 
grey moustache, is eminently picturesque. He is as thin as a 
shadow, and is distinguished for extreme industry, excessive irrita- 
bility, and great dislike to visitors, the last two qualities being pro- 



bably necessary corollaries of the first. .Strange to say, notwith- 
standing the accuracy and perfection of his drawing, he has never 
succeeded as a portrait-painter. His portrait of Rachel, now in 
the Comedie Frangaise, and e.xhibited at the Alsace-Lorraine Loan 
Collection, is a mere fancy-sketch ; it is Phedre, but it is not Rachel, 
and it provoked unfavourable comment by its proximity to the fine 
likeness of the great actress by Miiller, which was on exhibition 
at the same time. But in his own domain he reigns in well-nigh 
unrivalled supremacy ; and, as he is but fifty-three years of age, 
we may hope for many more chefs-d'oeuvre from his vigorous 
pencil. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 
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SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 

HE Society of British Artists were singularly 
unfortunate this year in having one of the most 
depressing of London November days for the 
opening of an exhibition which required more 
than ordinary cheerful qualities of light and sun 
to make it pleasant pastime for the visitor to 
search out its really few attractions. As it hap- 
pened, the Society's rooms in Suffolk Street were penetrated by 
the haze of a thick yellow fog, which hung about the canvases, 
veiling whatever examples of skilful and artistic painting there 
were to stand as offsets against much that was gloomy, trashy, 
and commonplace. The winter exhibition this year is altogether 
wanting in worthy examples of British Art, and we cannot bring 
to mind a single painting in the least degree impressive, or calcu- 
lated to represent truly any marked progress in originality, either 
of thought or treatment, among the artists annually exhibiting at 
these rooms. The works contributed by painters of established 
reputation not members of the Society are few and unimportant. 
Considerable space is occupied by the President of the Royal 
Academy's picture^' H. R. H. the Duke of Cambridge at the Bat- 
tle of the Alma ' — probably exhibited on this occasion as an enter- 
prising recognition on the part of the Society of the present force 
of English opinion on the Eastern question. The work is not of 
recent date, nor is it possessed of much artistic value. It would 
pass as a noteworthy addition to the furniture of the officers' 
mess-room of the Grenadier Guards, or of some other regiment 
whose representatives would pay less attention to the artist's skill 
as a painter than to his power of producing on canvas an eloquent 
tribute to British valour. The portraits in the picture are emi- 
nently truthful. The duke, in the undress uniform of a general of 
division, is represented on a chestnut charger, bareheaded, cocked- 
hat in hand, waving his men to the advance in support of the 
Light Division hotly engaged on the summit of the hill overlooking 
the now famous stream from which the battle received its name. 
Colonel the Honourable J. Macdonald, and Colonels Cafton and 
Tyrwhitt, all three well-known men in London society of the pre- 
sent day, attend the duke as aides-de-camp. Prince Edward of 
Saxe- Weimar, himself now of the rank that his chief held at the 
d.ite of the incident depicted on the canvas, is in command of a 
company of red-coated stalwart Guards in the foreground. Sir 
Francis Grant has produced admirable portraits of the five prin- 
cipal personages represented, and here it would be well that criti- 
cism should end. The painting in the aggregate as a work of Art 
is not worth mentioning. ' The Honourable Mrs. W. Grey,' by the 
same artist, is another worthy example of his skill in the depart- 
ment of portraiture Sir John Gilbert, R.A., sends two early 
productions of his studio. One is a clever and broadly-painted 
sketch of the picturesque group of buildings at Dolgelly, North 
Wales, known as the Parliament House, associated with the story 
of Owen Glendower's rising ; the other is a picture in cabinet-size, 
of 'A Standard-Bearer,' a bluff and burly Cavalier of the Cromwel- 
lian era, bearing a standard of garter-blue. By Mr. H. S. Marks, 
N.R.A., the third painter of reputation exhibiting^ there is a very 
truthful study from Nature, ' By the Mouth of the Harbour,' re- 
minding us of the low-lying, bleak-looking Essex shore washed by 



the muddy ripples of the Thames wending its sluggish way to the 
sea. The sky is the most effective bit of colouring in the picture, 
conveying a forcible impression of bright daylight, to which the 
sombre colour of the water lends a striking if not altogether pleas- 
ing contrast. 'The Maid and the Magpie,' Mr. Mark's other 
contribution, is a not very entertaining wayside sketch of a young 
lady seated in a sweet reverie among some ivy-clad ruins, with a 
chattering magpie disturbing her musing by his volubility over- 
head. ' Low Water, Sunset— Hastings,' by Mr. N. Clint, is an 
excellent piece of sea-scape, a study of still water lighted up by the 
brilliant crimson and gold flashes of the setting sun ; and in the 
same department of painting may be mentioned * Enkhuizen in 
the Zuyder Zee,' by Mr. W. L. Wyllie, a faithful, rendering of a 
very picturesque scene, singularly pure and fresh in tone, and 
completely finished without the too frequent attendant mischief of 
over-elaboration. ,A very careful little piece of painting in the 
Hook style is Mr. W. Hemsley's ' On the Coast, Sussex,' where 
three youthful shrimpers search beneath an upturned, weed- 
covered stone for the. long-tailed crustacean which, by-and-by, is 
to serve as a toothsome adjunct to the bread-and-butter of the 
tea-table. The children are well-drawn representatives of the 
hardy fisher race of the Sussex coast, and the stretch of beach, 
with the receding tide, and rocks in the distance, are careful realisa- 
tions of Nature. 

None of the landscapes exhibited are of any special importance : 
' Haymaking — Morning in Kent,' by Mr. J. W. B. Knight, is 
about the best ; ranking next to it, we should say, ' Landscape — 
Naas, Sweden,' by Miss H. Montalba, a small picture, containing, 
however, remarkable evidence of genuine artistic feeling, and care- 
ful attention to natural appearances. Very pretty in conception, 
and ver)' clever in treatment, is the scene from country-life given in 
Mr. N. F. Patten's picture of 'The Boldest of Birds,' albeit it 
ruthlessly destroys a well-accepted tradition of natural history. A 
robin, generally allowed to be the timidest of birds, is perched at the 
elbow of a rosy-faced cotter's child, curiously attentive of her baby- 
actions in the way of flower-gathering. The little one has at hand 
a tiny wheelbarrow full of wild-roses, and is now engaged in pluck- 
ing from the verdant hedgerow a handful of wild-convolvulus. 
The artist has here painted a charming idyll, minutely following 
the realities of outdoor country-life. Two pretty girls romping in 
' The Hayfield,' by Mr. J. Morgan, is another but more ambitious 
attempt in the same direction, yet with scarcely the same pleasing 
results. It can hardly, however, prove of interest to American 
readers that we should dwell upon descriptions of conventional 
examples of English scenery, unrelieved by any newness of mci- 
dent, and lacking in evidence of originality or strength of treatment 
on the part of the artists who attempt to reproduce them. Merely 
noticing in passing an English hunting-scene, 'A Check,' the joint 
work of Messrs. J. D. Watson and J. Charlton, a large and power- 
ful study from animal life, we will endeavour to enumerate some 
of the more effective examples of genre painting exhibited by the 
Society this year." 

H. Wallis's 'Arranging for the Marriage' i'j certainly one of 
the most pleasing in this direction, excellent in rendering, brilliant 
in colour, careful in outline, and abounding in subtilties of quiet 
humour. A well-looking, well-bred priest, to judge from the rich 
purple and gold vestment which he wears over his broad shoul- 



